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PLANNING  FOR  A  PEACETIME  ECONOMY 


Congress  has  yet  to  buckle  down  to  serious  legislative  work.  Much  of  its  time  to  date  has  been  spent  on  procedural 
questions  which  vitally  affect  legislation.  The  Senate  on  January  11  turned  back,  50  to  46,  a  proposal  which  would 
have  permitted  debate  to  be  closed  by  three-fifths  rather  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  If  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proposal  would  have  made  it  easier  to  consider  civil  rights  legislation.  See  page  2  for  action  on  House 
Rules  Committee.  Senate  Committees  have  been  busy  considering  those  Presidential  nominations  on  which  the 
Senate  must  give  its  “advice  and  consent.”  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  held  a  two  day  hearing 
on  the  proposed  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  which  will  coordinate  European-Ameri- 
can  economic  policy  more  closely.  The  Senate  has  approved  a  bill  to  encourage  foreign  tourists  to  come  to  the 
United  States. 


Budget  Bureau  Computes  Savings.  Just  before 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  left  office,  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  submitted 
to  the  President  a  “Ten  Year  Projection  of  Federal  Budg¬ 
et  Expenditures.”  One  of  the  most  interesting  sections 
discussed  the  possible  effect  of  disarmament  on  budget 
expenditures.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  estimated : 
“Given  disarmament,  national  security  expenditures 
might  well  decline  by  1970  to  less  than  one-half  the 
amount  spent  in  1960,”  that  is,  from  an  estimated  $45.6 
billion  to  $22.4  billion. 

The  Bureau  suggested  that  the  $23  billion  a  year  saved 
could  be  used  to  increase  economic  aid  programs  abroad 
by  over  $1.5  billion  a  year.  It  would  also  “cover  most, 
if  not  all,  foreseeable  domestic  needs  and  thus  would 
leave  the  way  open  for  tax  revision  and  some  tax  re¬ 
duction.” 


Rep.  Pelly’s  resolution  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
should  be  passed  this  year.  The  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  is  just  completing  a  survey  of  the 
extent  to  which  industry  relies  upon  military  spending. 


Much  attention  has  focused  on  President  Kennedy,  his  appointees  and  his  legislative  program  which  is  now  being 
laid  before  Congress  in  a  series  of  special  messages.  See  page  2  for  some  highlights. 


If  there  is  no  disarmament  agreement,  the  Bureau  esti¬ 
mates  continued  military  spending  in  the  range  of  $40 
to  $50  billion  a  year. 


Standby  Plan  Urged.  On  February  13,  Rep. 
Thomas  M.  Pelly,  Wash.,  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
calling  for  a  federally  developed  plan  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  of  defense  cutbacks.  The  resolution, 
H.  J.  Res.  219,  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to:  a)  survey  the  extent  of  which  industry  relies  on  mili¬ 
tary  spending,  b)  encourage  defense  industries  to  plan 
for  conversion,  c)  plan  training  programs  and  loans 
to  businesses  or  individuals  who  might  have  to  relocate, 
d)  determine  the  cost  of  such  a  program  and  how  it 
would  be  financed,  e)  inform  the  public  of  progress 
being  made  on  conversion  plans,  and  f)  establish  an 
advisory  committee.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  conversion  plan 
to  he  submitted  to  the  President  not  later  than  June 
30,  1962. 


President  Eisenhower’s  Farewell  Warning:  “This  conjunction  of  an  immense  military  establishment 
and  a  large  arms  industry  is  new  in  the  American  experience.  The  total  influence — economic,  political,  even 
spiritual — is  felt  in  every  city,  every  State  house,  every  office  of  the  Federal  government.  We  recognize  the 
imperative  need  for  this  development.  Yet  we  must  not  fail  to  comprehend  its  grave  implications.  Our  toil, 
resources,  and  livelihood  are  all  involved;  so  is  the  very  structure  of  our  society.  In  the  councils  of  govern¬ 
ment,  we  must  guard  against  the  acquisition  of  unwarranted  influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by  the 
military-industrial  complex.  The  potential  for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power  exists  and  will  per¬ 
sist.” — January  17,  1961 
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THE  KENNEDY  PROGRAM 

The  Administration  won  a  crucial  victory  January  31 
when  the  House  reluctantly  agreed,  217-212,  to  expand 
the  Rules  Committee  from  12  to  15  persons.  In  the 
past,  the  Committee  has  held  up  consideration  of  many 
social  and  economic  proposals  which  are  considered 
priority  measures  by  the  new  Administration.  Enlarg¬ 
ing  the  Committee  has  assured  Rules  Committee  ap¬ 
proval  of  most  of  President  Kennedy’s  program.  It  will 
not  smooth  the  path  for  civil  rights  bills,  since  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Committee  is  still  opposed  to  action  in 
this  area. 

Most  Republicans  and  a  majority  of  Southern  Demo¬ 
crats  opposed  the  Rules  Committee  change  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  Committee  into  a  rubber  stamp  for 
the  Democratic  leadership.  Proponents  argued  that  the 
Committee  and  its  Chairman,  Howard  W.  Smith,  Va., 
have  exceeded  their  function  as  a  traffic  cop  charged 
with  determining  procedures  for  debating  bills  on  the 
floor  and  have  acted  as  a  policy  making  body  which 
determines  which  bills  may  be  voted  on. 

February  21,  the  President  asked  Congress  to  give  im¬ 
mediate  attention  to  16  measures,  including: 

Minimum  Wages.  The  Administration  bill,  S.  895  and 
H.  R.  3935,  introduced  by  Sen.  Pat  McNamara,  Mich., 
and  others  and  by  Rep.  James  Roosevelt,  Calif.,  would 
extend  wage  and  hour  protection  to  another  4.3  million 
workers  in  large  enterprises  and  bring  immediate  wage 
increases  to  2.7  million  employees.  It  would  set  the 
minimum  wage  for  newly  covered  workers  at  $1  an  hour 
the  first  year,  and  increase  that  wage  to  $1.25  an  hour 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  Employers  would  be  given 
three  years  in  which  to  adjust  to  the  40  hour  workweek 
standard.  The  minimum  for  already  protected  workers 
would  be  increased  to  $1.25  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

The  President  has  said  that  this  proposal  “merely  re¬ 
flects  an  adjustment  to  keep  pace”  with  rising  living 
costs  and  increased  productivity. 

Mt'dical  Care  for  Aged.  Rep.  Cecil  R.  King,  Calif.,  and 
Sen.  Clinton  Anderson,  N.M.,  and  others  have  intro¬ 
duced  the  President’s  proposal,  S.  909  and  H.  R.  4222, 
to  set  up  a  health  insurance  program  under  the  social 
security  and  railroad  retirement  systems.  The  program 
would  be  financed  by  increasing  the  social  security  tax 
V4  of  1%  for  both  employers  and  employees  and  by 
increasing  the  taxable  earnings  base  to  $5,000  a  year. 
It  would  provide  hospital  benefits,  nursing  home  serv¬ 
ice,  and  parttime  home  services  for  an  estimated  14.5 
million  social  security  and  railroad  retirees  aged  65 
and  over. 

According  to  President  Kennedy,  this  is  not  “socialized 
medicine.  It  is  .  .  .  prepayment  of  health  costs  with 
absolute  freedom  of  choice  .  .  .  Every  person  will  choose 
his  own  doctor  and  hospital.  No  service  performed 
by  any  physician  .  .  .  and  no  fee  he  charges  .  .  .  would 
be  involved  ...  in  any  way.”  Bills  are  pending 
before  Senate  Finance  and  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committees. 

Depressed  Areas.  S.  1  by  Sen.  Paul  Douglas,  Ill.,  and 
others  and  H.  R.  4569  by  Rep.  Brent  Spence,  Ky., 


would  provide  $389.5  million  in  grants,  loans  and 
technical  assistance  to  help  low  income  rural  areas, 
Indian  reservations,  and  depressed  industrial  commu¬ 
nities  attract  and  service  new  industries,  and  train  and 
retrain  workers.  These  bills  have  been  referred  to 
House  and  Senate  Banking  Committees. 

Aid  to  Education.  The  President  has  requested  $5.6 
billion  for  aid-to-education  over  the  next  several  years 
including: 

•  A  three  year  program  of  grants  to  the  states  for  pub¬ 
lic  school  construction  and  teachers  salaries; 

•  a  five  year  program  of  aid  to  higher  education,  en¬ 
compassing  scholarships  for  needy  students,  loans  for 
construction  of  academic  facilities  and  extension  of 
the  present  program  of  loans  for  college  housing. 

Congressional  sponsors  are  Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  Ore., 
and  Rep.  Frank  Thompson,  N.  J. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Southern  Regional  Council  has  recently  urged  the 
President  to  support  desegregation  through  a  greater 
degree  of  Executive  action;  to  “publicly  affirm  his  full 
support”  of  the  school  desegregation  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  announce  that  no  Federal  research 
funds  will  be  granted  to  any  college  which  refuses  ad¬ 
mission  to  anyone  because  of  race,  creed,  or  national 
origin;  sponsor  a  voters  registration  drive;  bring  about 
desegregation  of  the  National  Guard  in  Southern  States; 
enforce  the  bar  against  discriminatory  employment  by 
Government  contractors;  and  declare  that  Federal 
housing  programs  will  be  “guided  by  a  belief  in  the 
values  of  integration.” 
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THREE  STEPS  TOWARD  WORLD  LAW 

Here  are  three  steps  which  can  and  should  be  taken  in  1961  to  strengthen  the  ride  of  law  in  the  world. 


1.  Senate  approval  of  pending  treaties  calling  for  set¬ 
tlement  of  disputes  by  the  International  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice. 

Two  such  treaties  have  carried  over  from  the  last  Con¬ 
gress:  Optional  protocol  concerning  compulsory  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes  on  the  law  of  the  sea.  This  treaty 
proposes  that  the  World  Court  settle  certain  disputes 
concerning  the  high  seas,  the  continental  shelf,  fishing 
rights  and  conservation.  It  was  brought  to  the  Senate 
floor  last  May  26.  Objection  was  raised  to  the  treaty 
because  it  did  not  contain  a  “self-judging”  reservation 
allowing  the  United  States  to  judge  for  itself  whether 
a  dispute  was  within  U.S.  domestic  jurisdiction.  The 
agreement  was  defeated  49-30,  four  short  of  the  re¬ 
quired  two-thirds  majority. 

International  convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollu¬ 
tion  of  the  seas  by  oil.  Although  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  this  treaty 
never  reached  the  floor  because  it,  too,  had  no  “self- 
judging”  clause. 

Since  these  treaties  are  purely  international,  the  effort 
to  attach  an  amendment  concerning  domestic  issues 
opens  the  United  States  to  the  charge  that  it  wants  to 
prevent  the  Court  from  hearing  cases  which  are  clearly 
within  the  Court’s  jurisdiction. 

2.  Repeal  “self-judging”  reservation.  In  1946  the 
United  States  agreed  to  accept  the  compulsory  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  certain 
cases.  It  did  not  give  the  Court  authority  to  hear  dis¬ 
putes  on  matters  “essentially  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.”  On  the  Senate  floor,  the  Connally 
reservation  added  these  words :  “as  determined  by  the 
United  States.” 


The  narrow  issue  in  the  controversy  now  raging  over 
repeal  of  this  reservation  is  whether  the  Court  or  the 
United  States,  as  one  of  the  interested  parties,  shall 
decide  whether  a  case  can  be  heard  by  the  Court.  The 
implications  are  far  broader,  however,  because  oppo¬ 
nents  of  repeal  attack  the  competency  and  fairness  of 
the  judges.  The  fundamental  issue  is  whether  the  rule 
of  law  should  be  extended  and  the  area  of  anarchy 
diminished  in  relations  among  nations  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  interdependent  world. 

A  resolution  to  repeal  the  “self-judging”  reservation 
sponsored  by  Sens.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Minn., 
Wayne  Morse,  Ore.,  and  Jacob  Javits,  N.  Y.,  is  now 
pending  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
S.  Res.  39. 

3.  Give  greater  support  to  the  International  Law  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Sixth  Committee  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly.  The  International  Law  Commission,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  UN  in  1947,  is  charged  with  promoting 
the  development  and  codification  of  international  law. 

This  fall  the  General  Assembly’s  Sixth  Committee  will 
concentrate  on  developing  international  law.  UN  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  invited  to  submit  their  views  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  by  July  1.  Among  the  items  which  have 
been  suggested:  legal  aspects  of  disarmament,  use 
of  outer  space,  effect  of  resolutions  and  decisions  of 
international  organizations,  and  the  compulsory  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  World  Court. 

This  forthcoming  session  provides  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Congress,  and  the  legal  profession  with  an 
excellent  forum  in  which  to  seek  to  extend  the  rule 
of  law. 


“SELF-JUDGING”  RESERVATION  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION 


Last  year  a  deluge  of  letters  opposed  repeal  of  the 
“self-judging”  reservation.  They  made  the  Senate 
hesitate  to  consider  the  Humphrey  resolution  which 
would  have  repealed  it.  The  letters  also  played  an 
important  role  in  the  failure  to  approve  two  sea 
treaties  without  “self-judging”  reservations;  similar 
treaties  in  the  past  have  been  approved  routinely. 
These  organizations  testified  against  repeal:  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  For  America,  and  others. 

Yet  it  seems  clear  there  is  greater  support  for  repeal 
of  the  reservation.  President  Eisenhower,  Secretary 
Herter  and  Attorney  General  Rogers  supported  re¬ 
peal,  as  has  President  Kennedy.  The  Board  of  Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1947  and 
1960  urged  its  repeal.  The  American  Society  of 
International  Law,  Methodist  Board  of  World  Peace, 
United  World  Federalists,  and  FCNL,  among  others, 
testified  in  favor  of  repeal  in  1960, 


^  The  great  latent  support  for  repeal  of  the  “self- 
judging”  reservation  must  make  itself  felt  through 
letters  to  members  of  the  Senate.  Write  your  two 
Senators  now  urging  them  to  vote  for  repeal  of  the 
reservation  and  for  the  two  pending  treaties  which 
allow  the  International  Court  to  settle  disputes  un¬ 
der  them. 

^  Ask  President  Kennedy  to  give  strong  support  to 
S.  Res.  39  and  to  make  a  major  effort  to  prepare  for 
the  discussion  in  the  UN  General  Assembly  next  fall 
on  the  development  of  international  law.  Urge  him 
also  to  give  strong  U.S.  support  and  leadership  to 
the  International  Law  Commission. 

• 

Write  FCNL  for  a  copy  of  “Questions  and  Answers 
on  the  World  Court  and  the  United  States”  by  Arthur 
Larson  of  the  World  Rule  of  Law  Center,  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  Law  School. 
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Pow-Wow.  On  February  16,  ten  Friends  spent  more 
than  two  hours  with  a  special  Interior  Department 
Task  Force  charged  with  reviewing  Indian  policy.  The 
group  also  talked  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall.  The  tenor  of  the  discussions  was  encouraging. 

Among  the  points  stressed: 

•  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  self  reliance  and  self 
determination.  Federal  services  should  not  be 

terminated  until  Indians  are  prepared  for  it  and  con¬ 
sent  to  it.  Community  development  projects  should 
be  stepped  up. 

•  The  Indian  Bureau  should  consider  taking  greater 
responsibility  for  off-reservation  Indians  in  the  re¬ 
location  program  and  where  states  or  local  commu¬ 
nities  have  not  assumed  responsibility  because  of  resi¬ 
dence  or  other  requirements. 

•  If  the  decision  to  build  Kinzua  Dam  and  take  Indian 
lands  guaranteed  by  treaty  were  reversed  it  would 

provide  firm  evidence  of  a  new  government  policy  to¬ 
ward  Indians. 

Members  of  the  Task  Force  are  W.  W.  Keeler,  chair¬ 
man,  an  executive  in  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  who  is 
part  Indian;  Phileo  Nash,  former  Truman  aide  and 
Wisconsin  lieutenant  governor;  James  E.  Officer,  Ari¬ 
zona  anthropologist;  and  William  Zimmerman,  for¬ 
mer  Indian  Bureau  official. 

Representing  three  major  Friends  organizations  in  In¬ 
dian  affairs  were:  Levinus  K.  Painter,  Lawrence  E. 
Lindley,  David  H.  Scull,  Theodore  B.  and  Rebecca  W. 
Hetzel,  Daniel  E.  Houghton,  Paul  O.  Turner,  J.  Nixon 
Hadley,  Walter  Taylor  and  Edward  F.  Snyder. 

Your  Vote  Counts!  J.  Edward  Roush  speaks  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  need  for  concerned  people  to  vote.  He 
claims  to  have  won  the  House  seat  for  Indiana’s  Fifth 


District  by  two  votes  last  November  7.  His  opponent, 
George  O.  Chambers,  claims  the  seat  by  12  votes.  The 
House  Administration  Committee  has'  not  yet  decided 
the  winner  of  this  contest  in  which  over  213,000  votes 
were  cast. 

Roush,  who  held  the  seat  during  the  previous  Congress, 
told  his  story  to  a  Church  of  the  Brethren  Youth  Sem¬ 
inar  February  1.  Sharing  the  panel  were  Fred  S.  Busch- 
meyer  of  the  Washington  Office  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  Ralph  E.  Smeltzer  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  and  Edward  F.  Snyder  of  the  FCNL.  Every 
year  some  300  high  school  and  college  students  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  come  to  Washington 
for  a  four  day  seminar. 

Congressional  Mail.  Congressional  offices  tell  us  people 
are  writing  about  these  subjects :  support  for  the  Youth 
Peace  Corps,  opposition  to  U.S.  membership  in  the  UN, 
opposition  to  a  test  ban  treaty  and  for  resumption  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests,  continuation  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  and  impeachment  of 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  for  his  desegregation  and 
civil  liberties  decisions.  If  you  don’t  like  some  of  the 
impressions  Congressmen  are  getting  of  public  opinion, 
make  your  voice  heard! 

Deterrent  Theory  Challenged.  Cong.  Robert  W.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  Wis.,  is  now  circulating  a  critical  and  pene¬ 
trating  staff  analysis  of  the  competing  theories  of  de¬ 
terrence  proposed  by  the  Armed  Forces.  The  Air  Force 
“counter-force”  theory,  the  Army -Navy  “combined  de¬ 
terrent”  theory  and  the  theory  involving  a  “mix”  of  the 
two  are  analyzed  and  refuted.  The  paper  suggests  the 
alternative  of  “disarmament  as  deterrent,”  gradually 
dismantling  the  whole  defense  organization  and  replac¬ 
ing  it  with  an  international  police.  It  urges  creation 
of  a  National  Peace  Agency  and  support  for  a  test  ban 
treaty  “as  an  experiment  in  international  policing  .  .  . 
to  assess  what  steps  in  true  disarmament  would  be 
possible.” 

Still  Available.  FCNL  staff  studies:  “Light  on  Laos,” 
“Controversy  Over  Cuba,”  and  “Paradox  of  Agricultural 
Abundance.”  IOC  each. 
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